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A free press is essential for a free society. Much of the press and radio and most news weeklies, however, cater to the material and sensational, yielding to the many pressures that play upon 
narrow provincialism and our national prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. For 
those who would maintain their dedication to Christian citizenship and to truth, Between The Lines presents selected reports, analyses and forecasts drawn from the most authoritative sources, which 
provide a greater insight into the crucial issues of our day. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent 
in war and in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?” 


Must a church continue the “you come to me” attitude towards 
a community? Is there any neighborhood in America that does not need 
the ministry of the church to be directed specifically towards the actual 
moral, spiritual and social needs of people — where they live? 


The Nazarene - Congregational 
Church of New York City, in co- 
operation with the Congregational 
Board of Home Missions, is spend- 
ing $30,000 on a pilot project this 
summer which features four “half- 
way houses” designed to go “where 
the people live.” One _ half-way 
house is a large store front under 
the direction of a youth leader who 
mingles with the boys in the streets 
—the troublesome gangs that so 
often contribute to delinquency. 
The youth center is organized for 
play, study and consultation under 
experienced and skilled workers. 

A second store front has been 
set up as a social problems head- 
quarters where people may come 
with their housing problems, those 
who are facing evictions, combat- 
ting rent gouging, unsanitary plumb- 
ing conditions, etc. A trained, spir- 
itually dedicated social worker is in 
charge of this center. The third and 
fourth half-way houses will be di- 
rected by a team of ministers, one 
concentrating on “house-party evan- 
gelism,” the other on family and 
personal problems. The house-party 
evangelism will be organized through 
the church members who invite 
friends to a social gathering which 
the pastor will attend and at which 
he will present the meaning of the 
church and the Christian life. Per- 
sonal and family problems will be 
dealt with by the pastors in this 
group. Through this intimate and 
careful cultivation, efforts will focus 
on developing personal dedication 
to the Christian life. The fourth 
center will be devoted to the easing 
of race tensions, aid in finding jobs 
and guidance in preparing for more 
adequate employment. In all four 
centers, church members will assist 
the professional leaders. 

All the half-way houses will be 
located within a half mile of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Har- 
graves, has maintained a community 
service of a similar nature for three 


years but on a much more limited 
scale. It was the success of his in- 
itial efforts that inspired the summer 
experiment. A week-day religious 
school for children that meets from 
four to six P. M. (two hours of 
Bible study, made interesting and 
dramatic for children and augment- 
ing the brief Sunday School lessons) 
has been a feature of Rev. Har- 
graves’ work. Consultation on fam- 
ily and job problems has also been 
his specialty, all of which has led to 
the enlarged summer efforts. 

This summer experiment will fur- 
ther evaluate the message and serv- 
ice of the church and how it may 
be carried into the heart of the com- 
munity by a large congregation or 
by a group of churches. 


The Way To Violence 


A dominant figure in South 
Africa, Albert Luthuli, is the prod- 
uct of Christian Mission Schools. 
Himself an educator, he grew up 
on the Groutville Mission Station 
in Natal, founded by American mis- 
sionaries. He developed an early 
respect for the white men who had 
dedicated their lives to Africa. 

This remarkable African leader, 
whose radiant Christian goodwill 
dominates every audience before 
which he appears, has been banned 
by the South African white Gov- 
ernment from attending any meet- 
ings or gatherings anywhere in 
South Africa. The action was taken 
under the Suppression of Commun- 
ism act by the South African Gov- 
ernment. The death knell of white 
civilization in Africa is heard tolling 
in the ugly words that ban one of 
Africa’s most influential, law-abid- 
ing Christian personalities from the 
leadership of his people. In so doing 
the white men fling open the door 
to the dangerous fanatics whose vio- 
lence and hatred will ignore the 
white man’s laws and restrictions. 


X-Ray and Forecast 


(This is our second condensation of Mr. Wells’ reports from Central and Eastern Europe 
and Russia. Our next issue will be devoted largely to his more detailed observations and to in- 
formation gathered from friends of Between The Lines on both sides of the Iron Curtain.) 


OTES from Warsaw, Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev: The quaint and 
charming medieval scenes, so dear to American tourists, prompt no 
loyalties among the generation of youth now emerging in both Eastern 
and Western Europe. For behind the picture postcard facades have been 
the crowded, dingy, ancient living quarters of millions of craftsmen, small 


shopkeepers and the even more wretched and extensive slums of the 
working classes. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE in cleanliness and comfort is now the first 
and major passion of those involved in the revolutionary movements sweep- 
ing out over the world from the vortex of communism. This intense drive 
for better housing, better living in Eastern Europe and Russia simply puts 
politics into a secondary place for millions. That’s why such propaganda 
as the recent Eisenhower “Captive Nations Week” is not very effective — 
for little of our propaganda, few of our official pronouncements ever seem 
to recognize the world as it really is. “Do you expect us to go back to the 
past?” ask the young engineers, artisans and scientists (most of whom also 
despise the Communist tyranny), as they look out over 1000-acre housing 
developments around Prague, Warsaw, Kharkov or Moscow, with com- 
munity health clinics, drug and medical dispensaries, day nurseries, modern 
laundries, all included in the low rentals. 


These new residential cities, springing up in so many places around the new giant in- 
dustrial complexes, may lack much by American standards. (The construction in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and other satellite nations is usually superior to that in Russia.) But they stand like mir- 
acles where stinking slums and crowded ancient flats, most of them without even running water, 
once represented the only life that millions knew during long generations. Russian controls over 
the satellites is, in the meantime, gradually relaxing and the people seem to feel that political 
freedom will come more surely if they can continue to grow strong economically, if the newly 
emerging middle class gains in stature. ‘‘That’s better than risking atomic war,’’ we have been 
told repeatedly. U.S. propaganda also falls rather flat now because most Europeans know about 
the poverty and misery in the great slum areas of France, Italy, Spain, Turkey and Greece, all 
favorite U.S. military allies. ‘“Are they not free — and what has the U.S. or their U.S.-supported 
leaders done about the peoples’ needs?” For despite the great improvement in the standards of 
living “ all these countries, and the large construction programs, the changes lag far behind 
the needs. 


RUSSIAN ACHIEVEMENTS are the focus of world interest 
throughout Asia, Africa and much of Latin America. One feels this as he 
moves about the Soviet Union among many visitors from these areas. 
Russia’s achievements in literacy, education and science seem compelling 
to those from nations which are just beginning their upward climb. In 1917, 
only 16 per cent of the Russians could read or write. Today Russia’s lit- 
eracy rate and general educational level parallels that of the U.S. In 1917, 
there were few doctors and almost no hospitals outside of the larger 
Russian cities. Today Russia boasts of 10 per cent more doctors per capita 
than the U.S. (This extraordinary increase in doctors is attributed partly 
to the fact that 67 per cent of Russia’s doctors are women.) Hospital 
facilities, in terms of population, also threaten to exceed those in the U.S. 


While there are reasons to doubt many Soviet statistics, a group of eminent American 
surgeons who have just finished an extensive tour of Russia, studying health and medical pro- 
grams, are strongly inclined to accept the U.S.S.R. health figures. They report that Russian 
surgical techniques are very advanced, appearing to be up to U.S. standards in every respect. 
Some of the buildings which house hospitals and clinics are crowded and old and the basic 
equipment is on the rough and ready side, report the American doctors, but they concluded, 
“Lack of space iS more than made up by the energy and efficiency of their personnel. There 
are no hospital staff shortages in the U.S.S.R."’ The visiting U.S. surgeons included Dr. H. Con- 
way, Cornell University Medical College; Dr. C. Straatsma, New York Medical College; Dr. Tru- 
man Blocker, University of Texas; Dr. C. L. Kiehn, Western Reserve Medical School and others. 


THE GREATEST WEAKNESS OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM 
continues to be its materialism. As on previous visits, we have been con- 
vinced afresh that the Communist dream of power will be defeated by the 
very materialism of which it boasts. Because most of mankind has suffered 
so much from ignorance, poverty, hunger and disease, the Marxists have 
made great gains by centering their drives upon these material needs which 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


are still unfilled in most of the world. And they have used their material- 
istic philosophy to blot out of their considerations the moral issues involved 
in the cruelties and oppression required for such a rapid pace of progress. 
But man is more than a stomach to fill, a body to be healed and housed; 
he is a creative spirit that must express itself through writing poetry, com- 
posing music, painting pictures, through worship and love. All this in man 
is in ever increasing conflict with the party image of man as an obedient, 
faceless tool of a political hierarchy. 


BUT THE TYRANTS ARE IN RETREAT: Stalin still ruled when 
we were last here. That despot’s long and conspicuous part in world history 
had given him an aura not remotely possessed by anyone now in the party 
hierarchy. A contemporary of Lenin, Stalin was cunning, taciturn, his 
power seasoned, yet overlaid with an artful jovial manner that never lost 
its poise, despite his ruthlessness and cruelty. The roots of Khrushchev’s 
power do not go deep into the party structure, hence his grip is insecure. 
Russian intellectuals speak freely of this, as do long-term foreign residents. 
Khrushchev is visibly and continually maneuvering for a stronger position. 
Through his crude public bombasts he tries to forge a popular bond with 
the people. But he is not generally admired. Gen. Zhukov, whom he ban- 
ished, was and still is the hero of this generation. Zhukov was about to 
overthrow Khrushchev through an Army revolt against the party when he 
was purged, as we reported at the time — an episode now openly discussed 
in Moscow. Khrushchev tries unsuccessfully to obliterate memories of 
Zhukov and his colleagues by championing higher living standards. 


All observers agree that the slave labor camp system scarcely exists 
now. Some citizens are occasionally arrested for “political crimes” but 
very few are imprisoned, the penalties usually being enforced obscurity. 
The power and activities of the political police have been greatly curtailed. 
There is more freedom of contact today between Russians and foreigners 
on special missions, although the blundering inefficiency of the monolithic 
beaurocratic state is still very exasperating. 


Top specialists on the Soviet Union are convinced that the people 
would rebel if their present rulers tried to reimpose Stalinist austerity and 
police controls. “Stalin’s rule left a resentment against arbitrary and des- 
potic dictators with which all subsequent regimes must reckon. Large scale 
passive resistance, if not open rebellion, would soon arise,” according to 
Professors Alex Inkeles and R. A. Bauer who have just finished a study, for 
Harvard, of Russian political life. Material satisfaction and personal and 
family security have thoroughly eclipsed the Marxist revolutionary theme 
in popular interest. 


The present American exhibition in Moscow has been a happy 
stroke in stimulating this drive towards a good life as a replacement for 
the drive towards the “world revolution” in the minds of the Russian 
people. So Russia moves slowly but surely towards increased freedoms — 
not just from Communist tyranny but out of 1000 years of despotism of 
which the eras of Stalin and Khrushchev are but the latest. 








ECONOMIC SABOTAGE IN THE PENTAGON 


(In our preceding issue of Aug. 1, we reported on the growth of secrecy in government 
and in our military establishments. Eminent editors and Senators were quoted on the real danger 
of such secrecy —a danger as great as communism itself; we described the reconnaissance air 
war by the U.S. Air Force in the skies over the Soviet border waged without the knowledge or 
consent of the American people or their representatives, along with other secret activities 
that could spark atomic war.) 

HE THREAT OF MILITARY SECRECY against the security of 

our nation is found boldly pursued in military finance. The Comptrol- 
ler-General of the General Accounting Office of the U.S. Government, 
Joseph Campbell, has repeatedly charged that officers of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force strip their files and withdraw secret records before the aud- 
itors of the GAO are permitted to inspect their accounts. This, despite the 
fact that all GAO auditors are cleared for top-secret security, hence secur- 
ity cannot be legitimately involved. (N.Y. Times, April 19.) 


THE GAO WAS ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS for the pur- 
pose of examining the spending practices of all Government agencies to 
determine if the agencies are administering their funds according to laws 
established by Congress. Campbell was appointed by President Eisenhower 
in 1954; he is a Republican and has had friendly personal relations with the 
White House. He was formerly Treasurer and later Vice President of 
Columbia University when Eisenhower was its President. GAO has been 
fighting the growing secrecy in the Government — especially in the mil- 
itary — for two years. GAO chief Campbell has charged that if Govern- 
ment auditors are to be barred from examining the military book-keeping 
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Report From Spain 


The N. Y. Times correspondent in Spain, Benjamin Welles, 
recently published two reports on the persecution of Protestants in Spain 
and the many oppressive conditions under which they are compelled to 


live. 

e Many of their church buildings 
have been closed and they are not 
permitted to open new ones. 

e No Protestant chapel is per- 
mitted to look like a church or to 
have any symbol of religion on its 
exterior. No crosses, no stained glass 
windows, no sign announcing the 
time of services, etc. 

e The Spanish state and religious 
authorities claim that since the 
Spanish Protestants constitute only 
30,000 of the population of 30,000,- 
000, they cannot demand or expect 
equal treatment. Therefore they can 
worship only “in private and must 
not in any way demonstrate their 
heresy.” 

e Protestants are not permitted 
to marry, for in Spain only two 
types of marriages are recognized: 
canonical, in which either party pro- 
fesses the Catholic religion; and 
civil, only if both parties can furnish 
proof that neither has ever been 
baptized in the Catholic faith. For 
Spaniards who have been baptized 
Catholic as infants and later have 
turned to Protestantism, the law is 
immutable and they are not permit- 
ted to have a civil marriage. If they 
intend to marry, they face the al- 
ternatives of submitting to the Cath- 
olic church against their conscience 
or of living in virtual concubinage 
and depriving their children of all 
social and educational benefits. The 
children of Protestant marriages are 
persecuted in the schools, unless 
they are sent to a private school 
which the Protestants maintain in 
their homes, for all other schools 
are maintained under the church. 

e Burial for Spanish Protestants 
is restricted to graveyards reserved 
for lunatics, criminals and paupers. 
Protestants find it almost impossible 
to bury their dead in many of the 
small towns and villages. 


e Careers as officers in the Span- 
ish armed forces are forbidden to 
Protestants, although as recently as 
1955 a Moslem from Spain’s for- 
mer Moroccan Protectorate became 
a General in the Spanish army. 

e Protestant girls cannot become 
nurses in any Spanish hospital or 
teachers in the Spanish controlled 
schools. When marriages occur be- 
tween Spanish girls and some of the 
5,000 American service men in the 
four big U.S. air bases in Spain, 
the marriages have to be arranged 
through a U.S. Catholic chaplain 
according to the laws of the Spanish 
Catholic church. The U.S. Catholic 
chaplain must certify that the canon 
law, especially regarding the rearing 
of children in the Catholic faith, is 
to be observed. 


Protestants in Italy have won the 
fight to build their churches in rural 
districts where Catholic authorities 
have heretofore frequently managed 
to forbid the building of non-Catho- 
lic sanctuaries. Italy’s highest ad- 
ministrative authority, the Council 
of State, ruled that a Protestant con- 
gregation in the village of San An- 
gelo has a fully recognized right to 
build a church. The Council ruled 
illegal the attempts by village Cath- 
Olic officials to stop the construction 
of a Baptist church. 

This action brought great re- 
joicing among the Protestant minor- 
ty in Italy who have, in innumerable 
instances, faced opposition by Cath- 
olic state authorities under the 
pressure of the church, to forbid 
the building of church edifices. 


Civil Rights—“A government 
had better go to the very extreme of 
toleration than do aught that could 
be construed into an interference 
with the common rights of the citi- 
zen.” — Abraham Lincoln. 








X-Ray and Forecast 


relative to decisions made, then a great part of the function of the GAO 
is being destroyed and billions are being spent with no way of checking 
on wastefulness, inefficiency, errors, graft, corruption or even sabotage. 

THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT takes the adamant stand that 
it can invoke “executive privilege” and refuse to give the GAO access to 
any files or information related to major military decisions, on matters of 
missiles and other “confidential executive business.” Such secrecy, for in- 
stance, screens the truth about why nearly $3 billions were spent on the 
B36 bombers which were never considered safe, effective or battle-worthy 
by many leading aeronautical scientists; why the Navy still demands that 
billions be spent on giant air carriers while we make a torpedo missile 
that can track down and destroy the fastest carrier hundreds of miles away. 
(The Soviet spends nothing on carriers, concentrates all on missiles and 
submarines that can launch them.) 


THE LIGHT WAS TURNED ON such hidden profligacy in an 
exacting way by Hanson Baldwin, noted military analyst, who demon- 
strated that the U.S. had spent $160 million in air defense against each 
long-range Soviet bomber. One of the falsehoods constantly publicized by 
U.S. military propaganda has been that Russia has a mighty long-range 
bombing force that could strike the U.S. at any moment. In a special 
report sent out by Mr. Baldwin to the N.Y. Times, the Des Moines 
Tribune-Register and associated papers, it was boldly stated that the Rus- 
sians have only about 150 long-range bombers — which is but a fraction 
of the U.S. force. (Russia has many short-range bombers but cannot re- 
fuel them in the air.) Then Mr. Baldwin notes that the U.S. has spent about 
$25 billion for radar warning systems, intercepter aircraft, missiles, etc., to 
guard against these bombers. This figures about $160 million which the 
U.S. has spent for protection against each long-range Soviet bomber! 


THE IRONY behind this absurdity is that the vast sum of $25 
billion was spent to guard against the Soviet’s piloted bombers at the time 
when Russia curtailed production of bombers and concentrated all re- 
sources on high-speed long-range atomic missiles. Russia’s superiority in 
missiles thus rendered obsolete the U.S. air power in both offense and 
defense. This self-imposed dilemma is behind most of the furore over the 
lag or “missile gap” in the U.S. defense program. (N.Y. Times, March 6 
and June 23.) 

LITTLE HAS BEEN PUBLISHED about the obsolescence of the 
multi-billion dollar early warning radar network across the Arctic within 
a few months of its completion! This, another fiasco of our postwar air 
defense, has been guardedly admitted, although the GAO auditors are 
forbidden to examine the facts. The trade journal, Electronic Week, in a 
carefully documented scientific study on March 10, revealed that the 
new Soviet missiles can go through and above the present U.S. radar 
screens so fast that they cannot be detected or charted. Leading scientists 
had previously advised that these multi-billion dollar radar projects would 
be obsolete before completion and that their cost and effort had better be 
spent on the development of guided missiles. Of course all these ventures 
have been predicated on the false assumption that Russia was about to 
attack, though (as we have often pointed out) there has been no evidence 
anywhere at any time that the Soviets planned a military assault upon this 
hemisphere. Why should they — when their plan of conquest by infiltra- 
tion, subversion and internal revolution is proving so successful? 


GAO AUDITORS, despite restrictions, have turned up many revealing items of wasteful 
planning that seemed to be routine to the military: In a Navy contract with General Motors for 
$118 million in Diesel engines, an overcharge was discovered that required a refund of $690,- 
000. from GM. On April 23, GAO reported that McDonnell Air Craft Corporation had overcharg- 
ed the U.S. Air Force some $5,193,000. on a completed contract. The Air Force joined the corp- 
oration in protestations, but the $5 million in surplus profits was repaid to the Government. 
Some 14 other Air Force contracts were likewise found to be overpriced by $30 million on 
which the Government is still negotiating refunds. 


Chairman F. E. Herbert of the Congressional Armed Services In- 
vestigating Subcommittee concluded, “What alarms me is the frequency 
with which this overcharging on defense contracts occurs and the indif- 
ference or ignorance shown by negotiators for the Navy, Army and Air 
Force. These are pretty sorry blotches on what has been pictured as an 
efficient and economical procurement program. The profits of the plane 
and missile manufacturers run around 30 per cent which I, for one, think 
is beyond a fair and reasonable profit.” (See Washington Post, June 4; 
N.Y. Times, Mar. 19; Christian Science Monitor, May 22.) 


(continued) 


PATRIOTISM — ONLY IF IT PAYS 


AR too little has been reported about the efforts of the missile and 
plane manufacturers to secure legislation that would prevent the Gov- 
ernment from recovering excess profits. The legislation governing military 
procurement has contained a Renegotiation clause which enables the 


Government to recover excess profits after defense contracts are completed. 
(continued third col., NEXT page) 


The New Missionary 


Fresh trends in world missions 
are demonstrated in the new uni- 
versity at Hue, South Vietnam, with- 
in a few miles of the Communist 
frontiers of Vietmin. When Pres. 
Mgo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam 
ordered the establishment of a uni- 
versity last year to meet the needs 
for higher education in the new 
Asian Republic, skeptics said the 
job could not be done. There was 
little money, and Vietnam had few 
educators or even educated people. 

Yet today Hue University has 800 
students and is planning for 2,000 
within three years. Various U. S. 
foundations and philanthropic or- 
ganizations have helped scrape a 
budget together. Numerous groups 
contributed 10,000 books for the 
new university library and provided 
laboratory and art equipment. An 
American professor was secured to 
teach English. An American botan- 
ist from the University of Saigon, 
600 miles south, flies up once a 
month for a week’s intensive teach- 
ing in his field. An American writ- 
er, Paul Fogle, who likes Vietnam 
so much he has decided to live there 
and has learned the language, 
teaches English for his room and 
board in a Catholic secondary 
school, while he helps the univer- 
sity with publicity and organizes 
classes — all in his spare time. 

A noted Roman Catholic priest 
and educator, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Paris, has helped as- 
semble a faculty. Father Laun has 
persuaded friends— among them 
Catholics, Protestants and agnostics 
—to leave their comfortable jobs 
in Europe, England and America 
and join him on the Hue staff. Till- 
man Durdin of the N. Y. Times 
comments, “The prestige of this ro- 
tund, bespectacled, pipe - smoking 
scholar and priest has drawn 17 
full-time, 23 part-time and 18 visit- 
ing professors to the campus; all 
have top academic qualifications.” 

Classes are being held in hotel 
rooms, barber shops and restaurants, 
until the building program is com- 
pleted. The university has already 
received applications from Ameri- 
can students at Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton who want to do research 
in Asian culture at Hue while they 
serve as visiting professors on the 
campus. While started as a Christian 
institution, the door is open for all 
religious groups to participate in 
both study and worship. 


“The pen is mightier than the 
sword” —if you use the pen skill- 
fully. When writing letters to public 
officials, keep letters short and write 
about one issue. Be concise and di- 
rect, brief and factual. Be sure your 
reasoning is logical and _ incisive, 
and leads from facts to your con- 
clusion. Suggest a specific action. 


All Men Are Brothers 


While fear and hatred continue 
to dominate U.S.-Soviet relations, 
here is an ironic development that 
should teach us something: 

Foremost among the economic 
philosophers who have contributed 
greatly to the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy is L. V. Kantrovich, 
noted Soviet economist and math- 
ematician who, in the 1930's, in- 
vented one of the most powerful 
tools of mathematical economics in 
history, Linear Programming. This 
science of mathematical-economics 
has been widely applied in the U.S. 
in recent years and is now being 
recognized afresh in Russia. The 
double irony is that Soviet industry 
has, until recently, somewhat ig- 
nored Dr. Kantrovich’s thesis! 

The N.Y. Times observer in 
Moscow reports the debate over 
why Soviet industry has not used 
more Linear Programming which 
has been widely adopted by Amer- 
ican industrialists. (Linear Program- 
ming is a method of solving prob- 
lems of complex production and dis- 
tribution, i.e., how an airline can 
use its limited number of planes 
along the route it serves so as to 
make the maximum profit. Or how 
an industry can locate its branches 
most suitably to achieve the widest 
distribution at the most favorable 
price and lowest cost.) Russian econ- 
omists and industrialists will be sent 
to this country to study the success- 
ful development of Linear Planning 
here. 

While a Soviet mathematician 
and economist is recognized for his 
contribution to the economies of 
both East and West, the American 
scientist who replaces Dr. J. R. Kill- 
ian, Jr., as Eisenhower’s chief spe- 
cial assistant in Science and Tech- 
nology, is Dr. Georg Kistiakowsky, 
noted physicist and chemist of Har- 
vard. Dr. Kistiakowsky, a native of 
Kiev, Russia, came to the U.S. in 
1926 and won world fame as a re- 
search scientist in the early days of 
the development of atomic power. 
Prof. Kistiakowsky is described in 
learned journals as 6 feet 3 inches 
tall, erect in bearing with a face 
that is bright with intelligence and 
humor. He has been on the Harvard 
faculty since 1930. 





From A Young Wife: “With 
so little time to keep up... Be- 
tween The Lines is especially 
valuable... for in any group we 
find ourselves about the best in- 
formed.” 


What about friends who would also 
like “to keep up”? A _ subscription to 
Between The Lines can be a very thought- 
ful token of friendship. Just $2. for a 
year’s subscription — or, for each ten 
subscriptions you send in, you will re- 
ceive, without extra cost, an extra gift 
subscription or a year’s extension on 
your own subscription. 














Health And Politics 


When the British National Health Service recently celebrated its 
10th anniversary, the British press was filled with many reports and fig- 
ures about the success of the first decade of an all-inclusive health service. 
National Health Service is one of the earliest products of the economic- 


political revolution in Britain that emerged as the “Welfare State.” 


It was not, however, a product of 
the Socialist Party, as Americans 
have been led to believe. The Tories, 
including Winston Churchill, take 
pride and considerable credit for the 
plan that was actually nurtured by 
the coalition government, which in- 
cluded both Laborites and Tories, 
and was formally inaugurated by 
the post-war Labor Government. 
The success of the National Health 
Service is attested through its gen- 
eral acceptance by physicians and 
patients alike. Another important 
symbol of its success is the marked 
improvement in British health. In- 
fant and maternal death rates, re- 
garded by medical scientists as im- 
portant measurements of medical 
progress, have fallen greatly. 

The average annual payment by 
Britons for their health service is 
$36.40. This is collected through 
taxes and incidental charges for 
medical and hospital care beyond 
that provided by the health plan. 

If there is any conflict over the 
system, it is concerned almost en- 
tirely with details and procedures, 
for the professional medical jour- 
nals of Britain—as well as the 
newspapers — all united in praise of 
the system during the commemora- 
tion of its first decade. A spokes- 
man for the British Medical Associ- 
ation commented, “A lot of what 
you hear about the decline of the 
doctor-patient relation is humbug.” 

An Englishman and his family 
can have private care if he chooses. 
In addition to the 23,500 doctors 
who are members of the Service, 
about 600 are still in private 
practice and remain independent of 
the NHS. Twice in the last ten 
years the doctors have threatened to 
strike unless their fees were in- 
creased. On each occasion, com- 
missions of doctors and Govern- 
ment officials reached amicable so- 
lutions. The current fee for a gener- 
al practitioner is about $2.45 for 
each patient he treats. The maxi- 
mum number of patients a physi- 
cian can accept is 3500 with the 
average close to 2200. This brings 
the doctor an average income of 
about $6,000., a good income by 
British standards. Some with small- 
er patient lists earn less but sup- 
plement their earnings by private 
practice. 

The cost of medical service and 
hospitalization would already be 
beyond the reach of most American 
families were it not for the health 
insurance programs that have been 
made available by insurance corpor- 
ations. Now that the health insur- 


ance companies are being com- 
pelled to increase their fees by 30 
per cent or more in most states, a 
renewed interest in the British health 
system is arising. It now appears 
doubtful that private enterprise can 
provide health protection to large 
segments of our population on a 
profit basis. Moreover, no way has 
been found to provide adequate 
medical insurance for the elderly 
and those on social security. De- 
spite the efforts of the American 
Medical Association to suppress all 
news and discussion of Federal 
health insurance, the realization is 
growing in political and business 
circles that public health is a na- 
tional asset, like education. 

Although various health insurance 
companies in the U. S. have recent- 
ly advertised loudly that they now 
offer health insurance to older per- 
sons, even a casual examination of 
the limited coverage and its high 
cost reveals its inadequacy. The 
head of the AMA, Dr. Gunnar 
Gunderson, in a speech before the 
N. Y. State Medical Society em- 
phatically warned that if physicians 
do not provide a workable medical 
program for the aged, the Govern- 
ment will do it. 


U. S. Military Freedom 


In South Korea, Formosa, Thai- 
land, Pakistan and Turkey — all 
U.S. military allies where the gov- 
ernments and armies are the crea- 
tion of U.S. military spending — 
there is no more freedom of the 
press than there is in Russia. 

The Associated Press _ recently 
reported that the U.S. Ambassador 
in Seoul tried to send a protest to 
the Syngman Rhee Government 
over the suppression of the only op- 
position newspaper surviving in 
South Korea. Rhee’s officials even 
refused to confer with American 
diplomats! The newspaper that was 
suppressed had a circulation of 
200,000. Reuters News Service re- 
ports that the publisher of the 
closed paper is being threatened 
with imprisonment for opposing the 
tyrannical Rhee regime. 

The editor and publisher of the 
leading independent paper in Tur- 
key were sentenced to imprisonment 
and banishment for publishing arti- 
cles opposing policies of the U.S. 
military-supported Turkish Govern- 
ment. (Reuters, May 30.) 

If these instances had occurred 
in Poland, Russia or Red China, 
they would have been headlined. 


X-Ray and Forecast 


This clause expired June 30. Prior to that date the aircraft-missile cor- 
porations, backed by the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, made strenuous efforts to prevent the renewal 
of this Renegotiation clause although most of the press scarcely touched 
on the matter. Fortunately they failed but their effort leaves a record that 
will rise to curse the industry whenever the matter of patriotism and profits 
comes into review. 


THIS INDICTMENT of the military-industrial betrayal of patriot- 
ism and the taxpayer is further supported by the stubborn insistence of the 
arms manufacturers that defense contracts be made on the cost-plus basis 
rather than by competitive bidding. Sen. Sparkman (D., Ala.) and Rep. 
N. Griffiths (D., Mich.) have led this drive in Congress. (Congressmen 
become popular when leading investigations of rackets in labor unions, etc., 
but there are few headlines for those who expose racketeering in defense 
contracts.) Sen. Sparkman, chairman of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, has issued statements revealing how contracts on a competitive basis 
save the taxpayers’ money. “When the Navy ordered a gear assembly from 
Westinghouse on the old cost-plus basis, they paid $277.44 for each unit. 
But when competitive bidding was required, a little company in Michigan 
supplied the same unit for $27.50. When the Navy ordered carbon-packing 
from General Electric, it paid $82. per unit. Competitive bidding got the 
same item from another company for $15. The Navy has been buying bear- 
ing sleeves from Allis-Chalmers for $425. After we forced them to use 


competitive bidding, they got the same equipment from another company 
for only $189.” 


Unless Congressional Committees, however, backed by the GAO 
office, keep the heat on, contracts totaling hundreds of millions will con- 
tinue to go on a cost-plus basis. In all of this we have scarcely scratched 
the surface of the profligacy that infests all our military establishments. 


(continued) 


HOW IS 1T DONE? 


OW do the missile-plane manufacturers keep their contracts rolling 
merrily even when authentic reports of wastage, criminal negligence 
and costly extravagance arise? 


The missile-plane industry’s interests in Washington are represented 
by the Air Force Assn. which is in reality a professional lobby organi- 
zation financed by over 300 of the manufacturers of missiles and planes. 
The AFA speaks of itself as “an independent, non-profit, air power organ- 
ization, composed of 60,000 active and former Air Force officers and 300 
companies which proudly call themselves partners in air power.” Each 
corporation contributes an annual membership fee of $375. for its first 
unit and $250. for each subsidiary. The AFA thus has over a quarter of a 
million dollars a year to spend on “an alert and experienced full-time 
staff to represent the missile manufacturers’ interests.” (See Missiles and 
Champagne in The Nation, Oct. 25.) 


With 60,000 active and former Air Force officers belonging to the 
AFA, it is easy to see how hundreds of top brass, who have served the 
Government in purchasing weapons, cross over to the other side of the 
table to represent the plane and missile manufacturers — at high salaries — 
in securing contracts from their former associates who are still in uniform. 
In these days old soldiers never die — they just fade away into $100,000 
a year corporation jobs. Congress has announced its intention to investigate 
if and what undue influence is exerted on defense procurement by these 
intricate and well-oiled arrangements. You may be sure that the influence 
is considerable but much of it will never come to light —too many sensi- 
tive nerves with political attachments. Almost every Congressman has 
some defense industries to worry about. Cancelled contracts bring unem- 
ployment — and that brings telegrams from constituents. 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR is not alone war itself, but the system 
it creates which breeds deceit, extravagance and tyranny. Unless more 
vigor and more resources are devoted to the control of this system, our 
democracy will be destroyed without the firing of a shot or missile. 


Harter 4b Cee 





From A Businessman: “Journey Into Light ... was a journey 
into a new abundant faith for me. It should be read by everyone who is 
troubled about religion in our day.” 

. —_——— 
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